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print, is, however, an excellent summary of information. His chief 
labor has been expended on the Memoir of Church, in Part I., and on 
the genealogical and local notes to almost every page of the reprint. 
The curious antiquary will find in these notes an immense amount of 
minute information, to most of which the Index to each part affords 
him ready reference. 

But two hundred and eighty-five copies of this reprint have been 
struck off. The work will soon become scarce. If future volumes of 
the " Library of New England History " are as judiciously selected 
and as admirably edited as those which have already appeared, it will, 
in its kind, be a series of the highest value. 



8. — History of the American Civil War. By John William Draper, 
M. D., LL. D. In Three Volumes. Vol. I. Containing the Causes 
of the War, and the Events preparatory to it up to the Close of 
President Buchanan's Administration. New York : Harper and 
Brothers. 1867. 8vo. pp. 567. 

Dr. Draper announces in his Preface that this work is intended to 
be a history of the Civil War and its causes, written not in a partisan, 
but a philosophical spirit. His intention was a good one. Indeed, the 
end in view was of such eminent value, that every one interested in the 
philosophy of history must doubly regret the author's total lack of suc- 
cess in attaining it. It is undoubtedly difficult to estimate correctly the 
relative importance of events, both among themselves and in reference 
to precedent historic actions, especially when those events belong to our 
own time, and that time an era of revolution ; but then what an incal- 
culable benefit to mankind if the difficulties are removed, — if a mind 
can be found, so even in temper, so full of learning, so accurate in judg- 
ment, as to comprehend the philosophy of the turbulent, warlike age 
which possesses it ! The fact that few minds of this character have yet 
existed would render the presence of another twice precious. And how 
much would our interest in its appearance be heightened by the consid- 
eration that its method was scientific, that it was doing its share, not 
merely in elevating History to the position of the other divisions of pure 
knowledge, but in asserting the justice of her claim to absolute suprem- 
acy and the title of science of sciences. An historian able to establish 
even a small portion of history on a solid foundation merits the lasting 
gratitude of mankind. 

But regrets are unavailing. In reviewing, some time since, Dr. 
Draper's " Future Civil Policy," we pointed out the fact that the author 
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held at one and the same time two opposite theories as to the relation 
of man to nature. We find the same difficulty with the present work. 
Undoubtedly Dr. Draper has very much at heart that view of the rela- 
tion in which man is considered as entirely governed by physical laws, in 
which climate, using the word in its largest meaning, is held the great 
agency in determining human affairs, — and which has the great advan- 
tage, with a certain class of philosophers, of being almost new and 
therefore almost untried. No reader of the " History of Civilization in 
England " needs to have it told him, that of all historical theories there 
is none, so captivating to the ingenuity as this, that in no way can the 
facts of history be massed so conveniently and comprehensively as by 
means of climatic philosophy. Dr. Draper finds here an absolute free- 
dom from the old necessity of weighing individual careers and accu- 
rately estimating the relative value of innumerable actions, in determin- 
ing the general course of events. It is perfectly possible to hold this 
theory of the development of man in strict accordance with natural 
laws, and unmodified by any choice of his own, on rational grounds, 
and no candid man would deny the possibility of its truth. No one, for 
example, to put the matter in a strong light, would deny that the con- 
version of the pagan nations to Christianity, apparently the result of a 
most strenuous exertion of human will, was in fact the result of some 
antecedent, overruling, climatic cause. Mr. Buckle's extraordinary abil- 
ity showed with what effect this view might be used in certain cases in 
explaining the past. It has often the great merit of accounting for the 
facts, — that first, if not sufficient, raison-d'etre of a theory. 

A careful study, within given bounds, of each particular climatic cause 
and effect, a study ranging throughout all regions of physical knowl- 
edge, and an induction based upon this of a very cautious kind, cannot 
but be a valuable addition to science. No matter whether the climatic 
theory is wholly or only partially correct, a scientific process carried 
on in the method it prescribes cannot fail to lead to interesting results. 
It is possible that one of these would be a revelation of the incomplete- 
ness of the theory. Now it will be noticed that this theory, being the 
exact oppposite of the common one, which traces history to the action of 
men's wills, is incompatible with it. If Nature governs Man with an 
absolute rule, Man cannot force Nature to submit to his will, and vice 
versa. It therefore behooves the historian who would analyze his sub- 
ject with fidelity to make his choice between the two, and abide by it. 
This selection, then, may be demanded of Dr. Draper. 

Nothing is further from his mind. He does not even seem to have 
asked himself the question whether the two theories were compatible 
or otherwise, or, if he did ask, he must have made answer in both ways 
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at once , since in his book we find support for the negative as well as 
the affirmative. Man, he perhaps would say, is the sport of Nature, nor 
must it be forgotten that Nature is the tool of Man. On page 39 he tells 
his readers that the concavity of the American continent toward the 
sky fits it to be the political home of one nation, while the convexity of 
Europe and Asia caused the existence of distinct nations along every 
great system of streams. Also, that it is not a poetical metaphor, but 
an historical fact, that Europeans and Asiatics have derived their ideas 
from the sky, while ours tend (it may be unfortunately) to the earth. 
They have been par excellence religious ; we shall be controlled by in- 
dustrial pursuits. " Each follows a predestined course, determined by 
the configuration and relations of the continent on which Providence 
has cast its lot." And on page 109 we find a statement, entirely con- 
sistent with the above, that however much man may compensate the 
rigor of climatic influence by the adoption of clothing, the artificial reg- 
ulation of temperature, and other means, " after all has been done, 
these artificial climate-compensations are only partial ; they can never 
establish between places that are far apart a true identity ; and since 
such residual variations, no matter how insignificant they may be, make 
an inevitable impression on the constitution and construction of man, 
different communities will ever present the spectacle of variously-modi- 
fied men." After this, or rather in the middle of this, all so far intel- 
ligible, (even though some of the facts look suspicious,) on the sup- 
position of a strong climatic faith, the patient reader is fairly over- 
whelmed by finding it affirmed on page 108, in regard to Europe, that 
" every passing year brings the population of that continent into a 
more homogeneous state ; it tends to diminish physical and intellectual 
diversities, and prepare the way for unity in political institutions " ; and 
this is through those very compensations above referred to, introduced 
by man, which " are only partial," and " can never establish a true iden- 
tity." But perhaps even a more striking instance than this of Dr. Dra- 
per's inability to hold a settled opinion on the fundamental point of 
which we are speaking is contained in the concluding paragraph of the 
book, which is as follows : " Shall he who writes the story of this 
hideous war hide from his reader its fearful lesson ? Shall he not re- 
member that on this wide-spread continent climate is making us a 
many-diversified people ? that, in the nature of things, we must have 
our misunderstandings and our quarrels with one another ? If in the 
future there should be any one who undertakes to fire the heart of his 
people, and to set in mortal battle a community against the nation, let 
us leave him without the excuse which the war-secessionist of our time 
may perhaps not unjustly plead, that he knew not what he did. Let 
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us put our experience in the primer of every child ; let us make it the 
staple of the novel of every school-girl ; let us tear from this bloody 
conflict its false grandeur and tinsel glories, and set it naked in the light 
of day, — a spectacle to blanch the cheek of the bravest man, and make 
the heart of every mother flutter as she sits by her cradle." 

Now, for our part, we cordially approve the attempt made in this sec- 
tion to deduce a lesson from the war ; but how Dr. Draper can think it 
of any avail, one way or the other, in the face of the isothermais, or 
else, if he does not really care much for the thermometer and the con- 
vexity of the continent, how he can keep continually saying that they 
are all in all to him, we cannot comprehend. 

Dr. Draper occupies a position not uncommon in political life, but 
somewhat singular for a man of science ; for between the party of those 
who would make history a physical science, and that which considers 
man a free agent in determining his future, he takes a conspicuous posi- 
tion upon the fence, from which, with great impartiality, he now makes 
descent into one, now into the other field. He does not recognize the 
existence of any boundary, but rather regards the fence as affording an 
honorable elevation, benevolently made ready by the friends of philoso- 
phy. He reminds us of that worthy Englishman, who, travelling 
abroad, came upon an ancient statue of Jupiter, and, making his obei- 
sance to the god, said, " Now, old fellow, remember that I worshipped 
you while you were in adversity, if you ever get uppermost again." 
And so Dr. Draper can easily show, if he is ever put to the test, that 
he pinned his faith upon free will just as much as he ever did upon the 
January isothermal of 41°. 

It has been the hope of able men that History might be elevated to 
the position of a science, and in all probability Dr. Draper thinks that 
he keeps that end in view ; but so far from this being the fact, his hasty 
jumble of two antagonistic theories must result in degrading her to a 
lower point than she could in any other way ever reach. In the investi- 
gation of events Dr. Draper is reduced to the ancient and familiar prac- 
tice — one very respectable, too, if respectability be determined by the 
number of those who use it — of arbitrary choice, or what commonly 
goes by the name of guess-work. He says that climatic causes have, 
on the whole, determined the past of America, yet he urges that moral 
effort should determine her future. On page 567 he urges that moral 
effort should determine her future, and yet he previously thought (on 
page 54) that the irresistible climatic causes at work on the Pacific coast 
enabled him to predict a dreadful course of events for that doomed ter- 
ritory. On page 39 he believes that the convexity of the European 
continent tends to a division of nations, but on page 108 he asserts that 
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the inhabitants of that same Europe are every year preparing the way 
for political unity. 

It is from evidence such as this that we are forced to think Dr. Dra- 
per wanting in the prime requisite for his task. In his interpretation 
of history, he may guess right, he may guess wrong ; but until he makes 
his choice between the human-agency and the physical-agency theories, 
or until he reaches the conviction that neither of these, as they are 
commonly held, is correct, his position is not merely untenable, — he has 
no position. It requires no great power of insight or prediction to say 
that, whenever a writer contradicts himself in the manner above shown, 
it always has been, and it always will be, because he does not know 
what he is about. 

But this want of a secure foundation is by no means the only defect 
in the book before us. The style of it is at times absurdly exagger- 
ated, at times tame ; or rather there is at times a decided manner, and 
where there is none of this, there is nothing to supply its place. The 
introductory chapter begins with, " I propose in these volumes to treat," 
— a phrase almost certain now-a-days to usher in several turgid periods, 
and in the case of this chapter introducing a few sentences, which for 
rhetorical ebb and flow are unequalled in the language, and which it is 
hardly necessary to say are quite as much out of place in a philosophic 
history as they would be admirably adapted to the needs of popular 
oratory. There is a good instance on the first page of the way in which 
a natural want of style may become apparent in the interstices of a very 
decided manner : " I shall have to describe military operations eclips- 
ing in magnitude and splendor those of the French Empire ; a revolu- 
tion in the art of war through the introduction of the steam-engine, the 
locomotive, the electric telegraph, rifled ordnance, iron-clad ships, and 
other inventions of this scientific age, sustained by," etc., etc., etc. Now, 
without any hypercriticism, a person sensitive to changes of literary 
individuality feels that with the words " and other inventions of this 
scientific age," Dr. Draper for the moment declares his independence 
of Macaulay. A man's style is so generally the measure of his intel- 
lect, if rightly viewed, that we cannot consider this defect trifling, or 
believe that it involves an entirely different question from that of the 
author's philosophic ability. But there are other faults which detract 
much from the value of Dr. Draper's work, even if his style be not 
called in question, — even if the foundations of his system were surely 
laid. He has a really remarkable power of misstatement, and general- 
izes with such freedom that his generalizations become almost as nu- 
merous as his facts. For evidence of this latter facility, we must refer 
to his History at large, and especially to the " two facts " about England 
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on page 212, the assertion about Greece on page 240, and the descrip- 
tion of the North in the first paragraph on page 208. As to his faculty 
of misstatement, the following instances may be interesting. On page 
195, in speaking of African civilization and the negro, he says that 
" in his own country the negro has been subjected for more than a 
thousand years to two influences, — Christian and Mohammedan. 
Here and there, on the outskirts of that great continent, the European 
has made a faint, but at the best only a transitory impression ; the 
Asiatic has pervaded it through and through. Of the promising 
churches which in the early days of Christianity fringed the northern 
coast, scarcely any vestige now remains." Now it is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that these promising churches had no more to do with 
the negro than they had with Romulus and Remus. 

Again, on page 197, in discussing the same subject, it is said that 
" the comic and plaintive songs which he is said to sing in his hours of 
relaxation have been listened to with admiration in all the gay capitals 
of Europe." This is unquestionably a reference to those charming 
melodies which are frequently sung by itinerant minstrels even in the 
gay capitals of America, but which would surely surprise even Dr. 
Draper if lie heard them in an African jungle or on a Southern planta- 
tion. Does he wish his readers to suppose that negro minstrels are born 
black ? That " Uncle Ned " was composed by some musical field-hand 
in his hours of relaxation ? Whatever charges may be brought against 
Dr. Draper's History, he cannot be accused of having given us nothing 
new. 

In his fifteenth chapter Dr. Draper makes some remarks, to the 
soundness of which no exception can be taken, on the necessity of re- 
posing trust in the conclusions reached through a scientific method. 
He justly says that, when the botanist or geologist arrives at certain 
general opinions as to the matters which he studies, we do not quarrel 
with them, do not reply that such opinions are distasteful to us, and that 
we will therefore have none of them. We are quite ready, on the con- 
trary, to accept their conclusions. And such, we are told, should also 
be the reward of the historian who adopts science as his guide ; we 
should put faith in him, and yield our prejudices to the unerring con- 
clusions of which he is merely the revealer, not the inventor. A scien- 
tific fact is no mirage, to be ever pursued, never found, but exists 
always, whether we know it or not ; and therefore the multitude should 
gladly confide in the seeker, and willingly believe his assertion that 
success has attended his efforts. 

To all this we cordially assent, and rest our fundamental objections 
to Dr. Draper's History on grounds which are not shaken by such reflec- 
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tions. There is a great difference between saying that we will not be- 
lieve conclusions of botany, geology, or history, because they have been 
obtained by means of a scientific method, and saying that they cannot 
be trusted because the method of obtaining them has not been scientific. 
And further, it is a still greater difference to say that we will not believe 
them because no method whatever has been employed. If a writer on 
algebra were to state as an axiom, first, that equals added to equals 
produce equals, and, second, that this was not true in all cases, — or if a 
geometrician were to state as his fundamental belief, that a whole is 
greater than a part, and, moreover, that a part is sometimes greater than 
a whole, — we should not quarrel with algebra or geometry : it would 
be sufficient to deny that a process based upon a contradiction can have 
any scientific method about it. And so in the case of historians, we do 
not find fault with the science of History, — there is nothing more 
blameless, nothing more beneficial, in the world. What we say is, 
that Dr. Draper's book has no connection with the science. It is one 
thing to quarrel with History, quite another to quarrel with Dr. Dra- 
per's History. His book furnishes a striking instance of a philosophy 
which may be proved fallacious without attending at all to the results 
which are apparently reached through it, by showing that the abstract 
reasoning which lies at the bottom has been carelessly done. Dr. Dra- 
per's want of method would be fatal, even if his conclusions were unde- 
niably true, for in that case we could only wonder at the extraordinary 
powers of a mind capable of answering correctly the riddles of human 
life by a process ordinarily applied to conundrums. 



9. — The Public Debt of the United States ; its Organization ; its 
Liquidation; Administration of the Treasury; the Financial Sys- 
tem. By J. S. Gibbons, Author of " The Banks of New York 
and the Clearing- House." New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
1867. 12mo. pp. xii., 276. 

This, as appears by the title, is Mr. Gibbons's second essay at book- 
making. His former volume was written after the crisis of 1857, and 
it was a valuable and readable one. It gave the fullest account which 
has appeared in print of the organization and management of the 
banks of the city of New York, with minute details as to their daily 
routine of business, their book-keeping, and their internal economy gen- 
erally. It also gave a very accurate and intelligible description of the 
clearing-house, — that great labor-saving machine, which has wrought 
as remarkable an economy in effecting the daily exchanges, as McCor- 



